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INTRODUCTION 


" — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  school  has  been  further 
astray  in  the  work  it  has  attempted  than  have  other  institutions  partici- 
pating in  giving  business  education."         Such  a  strong  indictment  by  as 
substantial  an  authority  as  Leverett  S.  Lyon  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
means  that  revision  of  commercial  education  in  the  high  school  is  needed. 
As  an  attack  on  one  angle  of  this  problem  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  outline  the  situation  in  the  public  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
school  year  1932-1933  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  improvement. 

In  this  study  only  a  few  aspects  of  the  courses  and  the  curricu- 
lum are  investigated.    The  commercial  coxarses  are  analyzed  to  determine  the 
number  of  pupils  taking  them,  their  length,  the  number  of  periods  per  week, 
and  the  years  in  which  offered.    The  curriculum  is  examined  to  find  out  the 
most  common  subdivisions  and  the  courses  that  are  usually  req.uired.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  investigate  the  actual  subject  matter  given  in  the 
courses. 

The  method  of  procedure  included  the  following  steps: 

(1)  Exhaustive  reading  of  the  most  recent  material 
on  commercial  education  to  see  what  the  concen- 
sus of  opinion  of  educational  authorities  is 
with  regard  to  the  courses  and  the  curriculum. 

(2)  An  analysis  of  the  High  School  and  Junior  High 
School  Surveys  of  the  Department  of  Education, 

1.  Lyon,  Leverett  S. ,  Education  for  Business,  Third  Edition,  Chicago 
University,  Chicago,  1931,  p.X. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the  school 
year  1932-1933  for  information  about  the 
courses  as  actually  given. 

(3)  An  analysis  of  a  nxunber  of  programs  of  study 
of  Massachusetts  High  Schools  for  the  year 
1932  to  determine  what  subdivisions  of  the 
commercial  curricula  were  offered  and  what 
courses  were  required. 

(4)  A  comparison  of  the  ideal  and  actual  condi- 
tions, 

(5)  The  forming  of  some  conslusions  as  a  result 
of  the  comparison. 

(6)  The  offering  of  several  recommendations  based 
on  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study. 

This  paper  is  intended  for  those  interested  in  curriculum  con^ 
struction,  to  most  of  whom  the  terms  used  will  be  familiar.    However,  for 
any  to  whom  it  may  be  helpful,  a  short  glossary  is  included  in  the  appen- 
dix.    In  order  that  the  opinions  of  the  authorities  quoted  may  be  given 
considerable  weight,  a  V/ho's  ?,'ho,  which  lists  the  positions  held  by  the 
various  authors,  is  placed  in  the  appendix. 


CHAPTiiR  I 


THE  PRE3S1n!T  SITUATION  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


"Among  twenty-five  noteworthy  statements  of  secondary  school 
objectives  there  is  iinanimous  agreement  on  just  two  objectives:  (1)  that 
of  preparation  for  civic-social  responsibility  and  (2)  that  of  prepara- 
tion for  occupational  efficiency."  ^      Such  unanimity  of  opinion  means 
that  commercial  education  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  modern 
education,  and  the  outstanding  position  of  the  senior  high  school  in  this 
field  is  noted  by  Leverett  S.  Lyon  in  the  following  statement:    "The  senior 

high  school  commercial  course      is  the  most  important  single  agency  con- 
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cemed  with  business  education." 

If,  then,  commercial  education  in  the  senior  high  school  is 
so  significant,  why  has  it  been  so  unsuccessfull  as  modern  educational 
authorities  are  unanimous  in  stating?    The  outstanding  reason  is  that  the 
commercial  education  program  has  not  been  modified  to  meet  changing  busi- 
ness conditions.    Such  modification  implies  programs  based  on  studies  of 
occupational  opportunities  and  requirements.    For  whatever  reason,  such 
studies  have  not  been  extensively  made  or  used,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  lamentable  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  education  programs. 

Growth  in  the  size  of  business  organizations  and  increased 


1.  Koos,  Leonard,  American  Secondary  School,  1927,  p. 153 

2.  Lyon,  Leverett,  S. ,  Education  for  Business,  Third  Edition,  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931,  p. 253. 

*    Lyon  uses  the  term  "course"  in  this  quotation  to  denote  what  has  been 
called  "curriculum"  throughout  this  thesis. 


specialization  in  business  tasks  is  making  conduct  in  commercial  fields 
more  complicated  every  day.    Spencer  Miller  of  the  V.orkers  Education  Bureau 
of  America  has  shown  that  three  hundred  former  occupations  have  disappear- 
ed entirely  and  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  workers  are  in  occupa- 
tions that  did  not  exist  ten  years  ago.  ^ 

The  results  of  improper  commercial  education  are  readily  mani- 
fest in  the  business  world.    Lyon  makes  the  following  telling  comment: 

"The  tragic  Joke  on    secondary  educators   is  the  fact  that  after 

a  great  many  years  of  impregnating  the  high  school  commercial  courses  with 
certain  technical  subjects,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  commercial  workers  are 
to  be  found  in  occupations  other  than  those  provided  for  in  high  school 
commercial  courses."  ^ 

Not  only  have  commercial  educators  failed  to  prepare  their 
students  for  the  proper  occupations,  but  they  have  trained  great  numbers 
for  occupations  in  which  there  are  comparatively  few  openings.      E.  W. 
Bamhart ,  former  chief  of  Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education,  describes  the  situation  graphically  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs :  ^ 

"Today  the  high  school  population 
grows  in  every  community  and  evidence  indicates 
that  the  proportion  in  commercial  subjects  con- 
tinues to  expand  even  more  rapidly.    As  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  these  pupils  are  in  the 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  arith- 
metical classes  evidently  almost  thre-t^uarters  of 
the  million  or  more  high  school  students  who  will 
select  a  commercial  course  this  year  will  seek 
employment  as  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  or 
other  kinds  of  clerical  workers,  just  as  their 
predecessors  have  done  for  the  past  forty  years 
or  more. " 


1.  ^falters,  R.  G. ,  "Types  of  Senior  High  School  C\irricula",  The  Balance 
Sheet ,  April,  1933,  p. 346. 

2.  Lyon,  Leverett,S.,  Education  for  Business,  Third  Edition,  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931,  p. 550. 

3.  Bar nh art,  E.  W, ,  Editorial,  The  Balance  Sheet ,  September,  1932,  p. 3. 


"But  the  cj.uery  arises:  Can  all  these 
youths  expect  to  find  employment  as  clerical 
workers?    The  1930  census  data  on  commercial 
workers  under  twenty  years  of  age  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  they  cannot.    For  instance 
in  the  school  year  1927-1926  47,641  boys  were 
enrolled  in  high  school  shorthand  classes,  but 
in  April,  1930,  when  all  who  graduated  from 
these  classes  should  have  been  at  work,  only 
6,341  were  eniimerated  as  employed  as  typists 
or  stenographers." 


To  give  their  students  the  proper  training  business  educators 
need  to  decide  on  the  objectives  for  which  they  are  aiming  and  then  form 
the  curricula  that  will  best  aid  in  gaining  those  ends. 


\ 

CHAPTER  II 

RECOlTifSND^TIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AUTHORITIES 

With  the  modern  emphasis  on  social  studies  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  educators  to  minimize  the  vocational  features  of  com- 
mercial education.    The  opinion  of  the  majority,  however,  is  well  express- 
ed in  the  following  statement  by  Professor  7,  G.  Nichols  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity: "It  seems  clear  to  the  writer  that  when  'commercial  education' 
is  offered  primarily  for  the  achievement  of  aims  of  secondary  education 
other  than  the  vocational  aim,  it  becomes  just  education.      It  loses  its 
differentiating  characteristic  and  fails  to  serve  the  purposes  of  vocation- 
al education  for  those  who  seek  preparation  for  entrance  education  —  even 
better  than  any  other  —  but  it  is  not  commercial  education."  ^ 

The  following  is  a  good  statement  of  the  purposes  of  business 

education:    "The  general  aim  of  commercial  education  is  to  provide  the 

training  necessary  to  earn  a  living  in  a  competitive  economic  world:  to 

create  character  by  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  co-operation  and  pri- 
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vileges  of  citizenship." 

The  particular  vocational  objectives  of  the  high  school  is  the 
understanding  of  "the  relationship  of  one  business  unit  to  others  and  of 
one  task  within  a  business  to  other  tasks." 

Opinions  of  authorities  as  to  tne  methods  for  determining  the 
specific  objectives  are  entirely  in  agreement.    Occupational  surveys,  job 


1.  Nichols,  F.G. ,  "Criticism,  Comment,  and  Challenge",  The  Journal  of  Busi- 
ness Education,  December  1932,  p. 31. 

2.  Johns,  R.L.  ,  "The  Place  or  Commercial  Education  in  Secondary  Education," 
The  Balance  Sheet,  April,  1931,  p.E66. 

3.  Lyon,  Leverett  3.,  Education  for  Business,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press    1931  t>.b6o 


analyses  and  follow-up  studies  are  the  means  advocated  by  conunercial  edu- 
cators.    One  authority  says:  "It  is  necessai'y  to  determine  very  definitely 
the  vocational  needs  in  each  locality  and  to  provide  a  type  of  training 
that  will  meet  those  needs  most  satisfactorily.    Local  surveys  will  be 
necessary  if  the  needs  peculiar  to  each  locality  are  to  be  discovered  and 
provided  for.    ^ile  in  a  general  way  commercial  needs  are  more  or  less 
alike  in  different  places  it  is  true  that  commercial  development  in  any 
given  community  may  De  such  as  to  call  for  specialized  training  that  would 
not  be  needed  in  other  communities." 

Another  educator  says:  "We  should  get  busy  immediately  and 
determine  the  most  important  commercial  positions  that  are  open  to  high 

school  students.    When  this  has  been  done  the  next  step  should  be  to  deter- 

2 

mine  the  duties,  traits,  and  other  requirements  necessary  for  the  work.'* 

In  the  Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 

National  Education  Association  suggestions  for  the  making  of  a  business 

3 

curriculum  include  the  following: 

(a)  the  gathering  of  data  about  the 
positions  drop-outs  and  graduates  actually  find. 

(b)  the  collection  of  information  about 
the  positions  open  to  beginners  in  the  community. 

tc)  the  analysis  of  the  duties  perform- 
ed in  the  various  occupations. 

These  undertakings  will  be  readily  recognized  as  follow-up 
studies,  occupational  surveys,  and  job  analyses,  respectively. 

As  specific  recommendations,  the  educational  authorities  ad- 
vocate giving  more  social  business  subjects  preferably  in  the  ninth  and 


1.  Ibid,,  p. 537  from  Nichols,  F.G, ,  Commercial  Education,  pp. 17-29,  National 
Society  for  Vocational  Education,  April,  1919. 

2.  Colvin,  A.O.,  "Modernizing  Secondary  Commercial  Education,"  The  Balance 
Sheet,  January  1921,  p. 138. 

3.  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association,  Sixth 
Yearbook,  p. 453. 
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tenth  grades.  They  believe  that  fewer  technical  subjects  should  be  given 
and  that  they  should  be  concentrated  in  the  last  two  years. 

Reduction  of  time  devoted  to  technical  bookkeeping,  with  the 
substitution  of  general  clerical  and  selling  training,  imd  the  inclusion 
of  as  many  social  business  subjects  as  possible  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association  in  the 
Sixth  Yearbook.  ^ 

J,  E.  Armstrong  says:     "We  must  offer  more  merchandizing 

courses  —  courses  in  salesmanship,  advertising,  and  marketing   7/e 

must  offer  less  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  as  entering  wedges  to  employ- 
ment and  more  training  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  future  citizen  —  train- 
ing in  business  law,  business  principles,  personal  account  keeping,  note 
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taking,  economic  geography  and  other  coxirses  of  background  value." 

According  to  Lyon  "Nothing  of  a  highly  technical  nature  should 
be  given  in  the  regular  high  school  commercial  course  prior  to  the  junior 
year  except  such  technique  as  will  help  the  student  in  his  work  as  a  stu- 
dent."        "The  minimum  amount  of  time  necessary  to  give  each  type  of 
vocational  wor^c, decided  upon  should  be  determined  and  such  courses  in 
these  commercial  subjects  arranged  as  may  make  the  work  available  for  each 
student  in  the  minimum  time  necessary  at  the  last  part  of  his  course. 

This  makes  it  poss  ible  for  each  pupil  to  get  precisely  the  type  of  voca- 

3 

tional  sharpening  which  he  needs  at  precisely  the  time  he  ne eds  it. " 


'iVith  educators  so  much  in  agreement  on  the  methods  of  improve- 
ment it  would  be  surprising  if  their  suggestions  had  no  effect  on  the  cur- 
riculum.   Fortunately,  improvements  have  been  made,  and  in  the  next  chap- 


.. Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association,  Sixth 
Yearbook,  p. 453. 

Armstrong,  J.E.,  Editorial,  The  Balance  Sheet,  I/^rch,  1934,  p. £91. 
Lyon,  Leverett  S. ,  op.cit.,  p. 553. 


ter,  I  will  make  note  of  the  trends  that  have  nanifested  themselves. 
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GHAPTi^  III 


TREM)S  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


ness  education: 


B.  P..  Hajmes  mentions  the  following  outstanding  trends  in  busi- 
1 


(a)  the  deferring  of ■ specialization  of  business 
subjects  in  the  secondary  school. 

(b)  fitting  the  curriculum  more  closely  to  the 
needs  of  the  student. 

(c)  closer  correlation  between  business  and  the 
school, 

(d)  fitting  the  curriculum  more  closely  to  the 
needs  of  business. 

2 

L.  3.  Lyon  lists  the  following  trends: 

(a)  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  foreign 
languages, 

(b)  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  amount  of  pre- 
engineering  mathematics. 

(c)  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
social  science  material. 

(d)  some  increase  of  the  general  business  prac- 
tice course  and  a  corresponding  lessening 
of  other  technical  courses  in  earlier  years. 

An  examination  of  these  trends  show  that  commercial  education 

is  heading  in  the  direction  advocated  by  the  authorities.    How  far  have 

the  public  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  followed  these  tendencies?  It 


1.  Haynes,  B.R. ,  "The  Need  of  a  Teacher  Training  Program  in  Business  Educa- 
tion", The  California  Quarterly  of  Secondary  Education,  Yol.YI,  1930, 
1931,  p. 154 


2»  lyon,  X, 


'®'''erett  o    op.  cit.,  p. 354. 


is  the  purpose  of  the  following  chapters  to  throw  some  light  on  the  situa- 
tion as  it  existed  in  the  school  year  1932-1933,  tho  latest  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MASSACHQSETTS  SURVEYS 

The  surveys  analyzed  in  the  study  are  the  High  School  dnd 
Junior  High  School  Surveys  made  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Coxomonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the  school  year  1932-1933.    About  one- 
third  of  the  high  schools  in  the  state  were  either  three-year  or  a  com- 
bination of  three  and  four  years,  so  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  junior 
high  school  statistics  in  order  to  have  complete  figures  for  the  ninth 
year  pupils. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  in  the  state  all  but 
sixteen  gave  some  commercial  courses.    Of  the  sixteen,  eight  were  large 
schools  and  eight  were  quite  small  (their  average  enrollment  was  only 
sixty-seven).    The  eight  large  schools  were  located  in  the  three  largest 
cities  in  the  state  and  their  lack  of  commercial  courses  can  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  cities  there  is  a  large  high  school  of  com- 
merce to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  take  commercial  subjects. 

For  convenience  in  comparison,  I  have  divided  the  schools  into 
three  groups  on  the  basis  of  enrollment.    Group  A  comprises  those  with 
five  hundred  and  one  pupils  and  over,  group  B  includes  those  between  one 
hundred  and  one  and  five  hundred,  and  group  C  includes  those  with  one 
hundred  or  less  students.    Table  I,  on  page  fourteen,  shows  the  number 


and  enrollment  in  each  class.      It  will  be  noticed  that  group  A,  while 
including  only  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  schools,  has  eighty-one  per 
cent  of  the  pupils.    Because  so  many  of  the  pupils  attend  group  A  schools 
considerably  more  attention  will  be  devoted  to  this  group  than  to  the 
others. 

The  surveys  consisted  of  reports  from  each  school  as  to  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  course,  the  number  of  periods  per  week 
given,  the  length  of  the  course  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  given.  The 
figures  given  in  this  paper  are  my  own  compilations,  based  on  the  surveys. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  best  for  me  to  state  certain  assumptions 
that  I  have  made,  which  are,  I  think,  quite  reasonable.     In  the  first 
place,  if  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  agreement  among  the  schools  as  to 
the  features  mentioned  above,  for  any  particular  course,  I  believe  that 
such  a  course  needs  considerable  revision  before  it  can  be  standardized. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  because  there  is  almost  unanimous  agreement  on 
some  point  (such  as  giving  bookkeeping  for  at  least  two  years)  it  should 
not  be  assumed  that  such  a  practice  is  entirely  justifiable. 

In  examining  these  figures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
represent  only  tendencies  and  trends  and  are  not  absolutely  accurate.  Any 
school  teacher  knows  what  a  difference  there  can  be  in  the  material  given 
in  two  courses  with  the  same  name.     It  is  possible  that  one  school  might 
give  more  bookkeeping  in  a  Bookkeeping  I  course  than  another  school  would 
give  in  two  years,  and  that  one  school  might  give  more  commercial  arithme- 
tic in  a  business  practice  class  than  another  would  in  a  commercial  arith- 
metic class. 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  analysis  of  the  survey- 
was  the  lack  of  agreement  of  the  schools  on  the  nomenclature  for  the  vari- 
ous courses.     The  course  called  ''Business  Practice"  on  the  survey  for 
instance  was  also  given  the  following  names:    Elementary  Business  Training, 
Junior  Business  Traing,  Junior  Business  Practice,  Introduction  to  Business, 
Elements  of  Business,  Business  Science,  General  Business  Science,  and  Gen- 
eral Business.    The  city  of  Boston  added  to  the  confusion  by  giving  a 
course  called  Clerical  Practice,  a  ninth  grade  course  composed  of  penman- 
ship, commercial  arithmetic,  and  business  practice.    A  course  called  "Cleri 
cal  Practice"  is  also  given  in  several  other  cities  and  towns,  but  it  is 
a  twelfth  year  course,  similar  to**Office  Practice".    This  disagreement  on 
nomenclature  is  unfortunate  and  unnecessary.     It  is  one  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  is  one  that  should  be  rem.edied. 

Nineteen  subjects  are  listed  on  the  high  school  survey  as 

follows : 

1,  Business  Practice 
£.  Bookkeeping  I 

3.  Bookkeeping  II 

4.  Bookkeeping  III 

5.  Penmanship 

6.  Typewriting  I 

7.  Typewriting  II 

8.  Typewriting  III 

9.  Secretarial  Practice 

10.  Retail  Selling 

11.  Sales 

12.  Office  3>ractice 

13.  Commercial  .^ithmetic  A 

14.  Commercial  Arithmetic  B 

15.  Commercial  Geography 

16.  Commercial  Law 

17.  Stenography  I 

18.  Stenography  II 

19.  Stenography  III 


c 

f 


In  addition  I  gathered  statistics  about  Economics,  listed  under 
the  social  sciences,  and  miscellaneous  business  subjects  that  were  written 
in  by  the  schools  reporting. 


c 
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TABLE  I 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  Iv^ASSACHQSETTS  HIGH  XHD0I3 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

501  and  over 
101  to  500 
100  and  under 


SCHOOIS  GIVING  COI.'iSRCIAL  COURSES 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 


Number  of  Schools 

89 

103 
42 


Per  Cent 


38^ 
44^ 


TOTilL  ENROmSNT  OF  SCHCOIS  GIVING  THE:  C012JERCIAL  COLTESES 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 


Enrollemnt 


119,510 
25 , 507 
2,685 


Per  Cent 


17> 
2^ 


Average  Number  of 
Pupils 

1,343 

246 
69 


SCHOOLa  KOT  GIVE^G  THE  COMMERCIAL  COUESES 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 


Number  of 
Schools 

8 
2 
6 


Total  Enroll- 
ment 

10,511 
289 
247 


Average  Number 
of  Pupils 

1,313 
145 
41 


*The  eight  schools  in  group  A  are  situated  in  the  three  largest  cities 
of  the  State:  Boston,  Springfield,  and  V/orcester  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  High  School  of  Commerce  for  those  who  wish  to  take  commercial 
subjects. 


1 

15. 
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CHAPTER  V 

BUS  mass  PRiiCTICii 

Business  Practice,  also  knovra  as  Eleiasntary  Business  Training, 

Junior  Business  Training  and  a  host  of  other  names  is  the  new  business 

subject  that  is  becoming  so  popular  throughout  the  country.     It  is  the 

subject  of  an  excellent  nation-wide  survey  made  by  Benjamin  R.  Haynes 

for  his  doctor's  degree. 

Haynes  recommends  ^  that  they  subject  be  taught  in  either  the 

eighth  or  ninth  grade,  for  five  periods  a  week  for  at  least  a  year. 

This  expression  is  in  agreement  with  the  opinions  of  most  of  the  edu- 

cational authorities.    Let  us  now  look  at  the  statistics  for  Massachu- 

setts in  Table  II  on  page  seventeen. 

The  subject  was  given  in  approximately  forty-seven  per  cent 

of  the  high  schools  in  the  Stcite,  with  8,525  pupils  enrolled.  About 

seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  schools  offered  the  course  in  the  ninth 

year,  but  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  schools  gave  the  course  in 

the  tenth,  eleventh  or  twelfth  ye;drs,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  auth- 

orities that  it  should  come  earlier  in  the  course.     In  other  particu- 

lars the  course  was  better  organized  ,  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 

schools  giving  it  five  periods  a  week  and  ninety-three  per  cent  offer- 

ing it  for  one  year.   (See  Talbe  II.) 

1.  Haynes,  B.R.,  Elementary  Business  Training  in  the  Public  Junior 
High  Schools  of  the  United  Stsates,  Thesis  in  Partial  Fulfillment 
of  Requirements  for  Ph.D.  degree,  New  York  University,  1932, p. 67. 

Because  a  number  of  the  high  schools  reporting  v/ere  three-year 
or  a  combination  of  three  and  four-year  schools,  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  Junior  high  schools  of  the  state  to  get  the  full  statistics 
about  business  practice.     In  the  Junior  high  schools,  the  course  Vi-as  given 
in  one  hundred  and  eighteen  schools  or  fifty-one  per  cent  ana  was  taken 
by  15,282  pupils.     In  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  it  was  given  in 
either  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  in  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  schools 
it  was  given  for  a  full  year,  and  in  seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  schools 
it  was  given  for  either  four  or  five  periods. 

CONCLUSIONS;    The  chief  fault  to  find  with  the  Business  Prac- 
tice course  as  revealed  in  the  survey  is  that  too  many  schools  gave  the 
course  in  grades  above  the  ninth  year.    Y^ith  this  exception  the  course  was 
organized  in  accordance  with  the  beliefs  of  commercial  educators. 






TABIiJ  II 


BUSINGS  PRiiCTICi: 

SENIOR  AM)  FOUR-YtiAR  HIGH  SCKOOIS 

Total  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  ..8,5E5 

Number  of  Schools 

Giving     Not  Giving    Per  Cent 

Group  A                 42  47  47.2^ 

Group  B                  51  52  A9,5% 

Group  C   16  26  38.2^ 

109  125  46.6;S 

Years  in  Y/hich  Course  Was  Given 

Year         Number  of  Schools  Per  Gent 

9th  73  70.9% 

10th  17  16.5^ 

10th,  nth,  12th  9  8.7?^ 

9th,  10th   4  3.9% 

103 

Not  Reporting   3 

109 

Periods  Per  >Veek 

Periods       Number  of  Per  Cent 

Schools 

5                    87  85.3% 

4                      9  8.7% 

3                      5  4.9% 

2   1  1.0% 

102 

Not  Reporting   7 

109 


C 

TABLE  II  (continued) 


Length  of  Course 

NuDiber  of  Per  Cent 

Schools 

Full  Year  101 
Half  Year  6 
Fifteen  V.eeks  1 
Thirty-three 

V/eeks   1 

109 


92.7% 
Q.9fo 
0.9% 


TABIE  III 


BUSINESS  PRACTICill 
JUNIOR  HIGH  3CHD0IS 
Total  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  —  15,282 
Schools 

Giving  Not  Giving 

Number  118  110 

Per  Cent  51.5%  48. 5?^ 


Years  in  '.Vhich  Course  V/as  Given 


Number  of 
Schools 


Per  Cent 


9th 

56 

8th, 9th 

27 

8th 

23 

7th, 8th 

4 

7th 

1 

111 

Not  Reporting 

7 

118 

50.5% 
24.3% 
20.7% 
3.6% 
0.9% 
100.0% 


Period  Per  V<eek 


Number  of 

Per  Cent 

Schools 

5 

52 

44.5% 

3 

17 

14.5% 

4 

16 

13.7% 

4,5 

8 

6.8% 

3,5 

5 

4.3% 

2 

4 

3.4% 

1,'iscellaneous 

15 

12.8% 

117 

Not  Reporting 

1 

118 

TABLE  IIH continued) 


Length  of  Course 

Number  of  Per  Cent 

Schools 


Full  Year  104  88. £5^ 

Half  Year  14  11.  Sf^ 


118  100.  OjJ 


c 


I 


21 


CHAPriB  VI 
BOOKKEEPING 

According  to  the  survey,  bookkeeping  was  fairly  well  standard- 
ized in  Kassachusetts.     It  was  given  for  two  years  in  over  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  schools,  usually  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades.     In  nost  cases, 
it  was  given  five  periods  per  week.    Authorities  generally  agree  that 
bookkeeping  should  be  given  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years,  but  many  add 
that  it  should  not  be  given  for  more  th^jo.  two  years  and  some  suggest  that 
it  be  made  a  one  year  course.    A.  Hugh  Sproul  says:  ^    '^Except  in  rare 
cases  a  student  should  not  devote  more  than  two  years  to  bookkeeping."  He 
later  adds  that  he  thinks  experience  may  show  that  one  year  is  enough.  A. 
0.  Colvin  comes  out  flatly  in  favor  of  having  only  one  year  of  bookkeeping. 

A  further  examination  of  the  statistics  reveals  that  bookkeep- 
ing was  offered  for  more  than  two  years  in  many  schools  and  that  it  was 
offered  before  the  tenth  grade  in  several.     In  the  junior  high  schools  over 
twenty-eight  hundred  pupils  took  bookkeeping  in  the  ninth  grade.     In  the 
senior  high  schools,  3,283  pupils  took  a  third  year  of  bookkeeping  and 
618  took  accounting.    The  large  schools  were  mostly  at  fault  in  giving  the 
third  and  fourth  year  of  bookkeeping,  as  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  Group  A 
schools  give  Bookkeeping  III,  as  compared  with  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
Group  B  and  seven  per  cent  of  the  Group  C  schools,  while  all  except  four 


1.  Kitson,  Harry  D. ,  editor.  Commercial  ^education  in  ""^econdury  Schools, 
Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1929,  p. 51. 

2.  Colvin,    V.O.,  "Modernizing  Secondary  Commercial  Education,"  The  Balance 
■Sheet ,  January,  1931,  p. 140. 


of  the  students  taking  accounting  T/ere  in  Prroup  A  schools. 

CONCLUSIONS :      There  was  unquestionably  an  over-emphasis  of 
bookkeeping  in  the  high  schools.    There  is  little  excuse  for  offering  three 
and  four  years  of  the  subject  in  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  authorities. 
Because  of  its  difficulty  it  should  not  be  offered  before  the  tenth  grade, 
and,  consequently,  the  junior  high  schools  are  at  fault  in  offering  the 
subject  at  all. 


• 

■ 

c 

TABLE  IV 


23. 




BOOKKEEPING 

Senior  and  Four-Year  High  Schools 
Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled 


Bookkeeping  I  20,237 

Bookkeeping  II  10,238 

Bookkeeping  III  3,283 
Bookkeeping  IV  and 

Accounting   618 

Total  34,376 


Number  of  Schools 

Giving 
86 

Not  Giving 
3 

Per  Cent 

Group  A 

96.6^ 
94.2^. 

Book- 

Group B 

97 

6 

keeping 

Group  C 

30 

12 

71.55J 

I 

Total 

213 

21 

91.0% 

Group  A 

85 

4 

95.5% 

Book- 

Group B 

84 

19 

keeping 

Group  C 

23 

19 

54.8% 

II 

Total 

192 

42 

82.0% 

Group  A 

55 

34 

61.7% 

Book- 

Group B 

15 

88 

14.6% 

keeping 

Group  C 

3 

39 

7.2% 

III 

Total 

73 

161 

31.2% 

Years  in  Which  Course  was  Given 


Bookkeeping 

I 

Per  Cent 

Bookkeeping  II 

Bookkeeping  III 
Per  Cent                    Per  Cent 

10th  141 

69.5% 

11th 

121 

65.8%    12th  52 

74.2% 

11th  44 

21.7'^S 

12  th 

31 

16.8%    nth  11 

15.8% 

9th  14 

6.8% 

nth,  12th 

10 

5.4%    11,12th  7 

10.0% 

12th  4 

2,0% 

lOth 

15 

8.2'^  70 

100.0^, 

203 

100.  o<^; 

10th,  nth 

7 

3.8%    Not  Re- 

Not  re- 

184 

100.0%ported  3 

ported  10 

Not  Reported 

8 

73 

213 

192 

Periods  Per  V'eek 


Bookkeeping 

I 

Bookkeeping 

No.  of 

Per  Cent 

.No.  of 

Schools 

School 

5 

175 

86.2% 

5 

155 

4 

20 

9.8% 

4 

19 

3 

3 

1.5% 

10 

6 

10 

3 

1.5% 

Miscel- 

6.7 

2 

1.0% 

laneous 

3 

203 

100.0% 

183 

!Iot  Re- 

Not Re- 

ported 

10 
213 

ported 

9 

192 

Per  Cent 


Bookkeeping  III 
No.  of     Per  Ce^t 

Schools 


84.7% 

5 

56 

83  •  5% 

10.4% 

3 

5 

7.5% 

3.2% 

4 

4 

6.0% 

i.ef. 

10 

2 

3.0% 

100.0% 

67 

100.0% 

Wot  Re- 
ported _6 
73 


TABLE  IV  (continued) 


Length  of  Course 

Bookkeeping  I  Bookkeeping  II  Bookkeeping  III 

Ho.  of  Schools  No.  of  Schools  No.  of  Schools 


?ull  '^ear  210 
Half  "^ear  3 


191 
1 


71 
2 


c 


c 

TABLE  Y 


BOOKKEEPDTG  IV  A^TD  ACCCUTITING 

Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled 
618 

Number  of  Schools  Giving 


Number  of  Periods  Per  Week 
5 


Length 
One  Year 


Year  in  Which  Course  Was  Given 
12th 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 


Total 


11 
1 

12 


1 

c 
c 

TABIE  VI 


BOOKKEEPING 
JUNIOR    HIGH  SCHCOL 

Total  Niamber  of  Pupils  "nrolled  —  2,832 

Number  of  Schools 

Number  Per  Cent 

Giving  23  10.1% 

Not  Lfiving  205  89.9% 

Year  in  'Aliich  Course  Vas  Given  —  9th. 

(All  of  the  twenty-two  schools  reporting 
on  this  point  were  in  agreement) 

Number  of  Periods  Per  Week  —  5 

(Twenty  out  of  the  twenty-three  schools 
agreed  on  this  point.) 

Length  of  Course 


Full  Year 
Half  Year 
Ouarter  Year 


15 
6 

2 


c 


c 


CHAPT^m  VII 


TYPEWRITD^G 

Typewriting  was  offered  as  a  two-year  course  in  over  ninety- 
three  percent  of  the  schools  and  in  fifty-four  per  cent  was  given  for  three 
years.     The  size  of  the  school  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  whether 
the  subject  is  given  in  the  third  year  or  not.      In  the  G-roup  A  schools 
typewriting  was  given  in  seventy-one  per  cent,  in  fifty-one  per  cent  of 
the  Group  E  schools  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  'iroup  C  schools. 

The  schools  were  practically  unanimous  in  offering  the  course 
for  a  full  year  of  five  periods  per  week  in  Typewriting  I,  II,  and  ill. 

In  the  junior  high  schools  nearly  2,900  pupils  took  typewriting. 
There  was  very  litxle  agreement  as  to  what  year  or  what  nximber  of  periods 
the  course  should  be  given.    Cut  of  the  twenty-two  schools  it  was  given  in 
the  eighth  grade  seven  times  and  in  tbe  ninxh  grade  t'Arelve  times.  The 
schools  were  practically  evenly  divided  among  two,  four  and  five  periods 
per  week  for  the  course. 

CONCLUSIONS :    Yov  the  students  who  take  Typewriting  I  in  the 
junior  high  school  and  Typewriting  II  in  the  senior  high  school  tnere  is 
a  break  of  from  one  to  two  ye;;rs  m  tne  continuity  of  the  suDject.  Obvious- 
ly some  action  sbould  be  taken  to  determine  in  what  grade  Typewriting 
should  be  started. 


TABLE  VII 


28. 


TYPii^ffilTING 
SENIOR  AM)  FOUH-YEAH  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Number  of  Pupils  enrolled 
Typewriting  I  24,430 


Year 


Typewriting 

II 

13,220 

Typewriting  III 

4.615 

Total 

42,265 

Schools  Giving  and  Not  Giving  Typewriting 

Giving         Not  Giving 

Group  A 

86 

3 

96.6^ 

Type- 

Group B 

100 

3 

97.2% 

writing 

Group  C 

37 

5 

88.1% 

I 

Total 

223 

11 

95.5% 

Group  A 

85 

4 

95.5% 

Type- 

Group B 

100 

3 

97.2% 

writing 

Group  C 

33 

9 

76.6<i 

II 

Total 

218 

16 

93.2% 

Group  A 

64 

25 

72.0% 

Type- 

Group B 

53 

50 

51.5% 

writing 

Group  C 

11 

31 

26.2% 

III 

Total 

218 

106 

54.7% 

Year  in  Which  Course  was  Given 

Typewriting  I  Typewriting 

II                    Typewriting  III 

No.  of  Per  Cent 
Schools 


10th 
11th 
10,11th 
10,11,12th 
11,12th 
9,10th 

Not  re- 
ported 


122 
68 
9 
8 
3 

 4 

214 


57.0% 
31.8% 
4.2% 
3.7 
1.4 
1.9% 
100.0% 


Year    No. of 

Schools 
11th  119 
12th  71 
11,12th  14 
10th  5 


Per  Cent 

57.0% 
34.0% 
6.7% 
2.3% 


Year    No.  of    Per  Cent 
Schools 


 9 

223 

Typewriting  I 
Periods  Schools  Per  Cent 

76.6^ 


5 
4 
3 
10 

Fisc. 


Not  re- 
ported 


160 
19 
9 
7 
6 

 8 

209 

14 

223 


9.1% 
4.3% 
3.3% 
2.9% 
3.8% 
100.0% 


209 

Not  re- 
ported  9 

218 

Periods  Per  Week 
Typewriting  II 
Periods  Schools  Per 
86 
8 
2 


12th  118 

11th   3 

121 

Not  re- 
ported  7 

128 


97.5% 
2.5% 
100.0% 


5 
4 
10 
Misc. 

Not  re- 
ported 


184 
18 
5 


Cent 
.4? 


Typewriting  III 
Periods  Schools  Per 
79. 


^tit 


213  100. 

 5 

218 


.3% 

;.8% 


5 
4 
10 
Misc. 
3 

Not  re- 
ported 


96 
17 
3 
3 

 2 

121 

 7 

218 


14. 
2. 
1, 
2. 


100, 


  1 

(C 

I 
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TABLE  VII  (continued) 


Per  Cent  of  Schoola  Giving  Course  One  Full  Year 

Typewriting  I  97.85^ 
Typewriting  II  99.5^ 
Typewriting  III  99.2^ 


€ 
C 

TABLE  VIII 


TYP£\.^RITn^G 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCH00I5 

Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled 

Typewriting  I  2,873 
Tjrpewriting  II  1.099 
3,972 

Number  of  Schools  Giving 

Tjrpewriting  I  22 
Tjrpewriting  II  10 

Tears  in  ?/hich  Courses  Were  Given 


T3rpewriting  I  Typewriting  II 


9th 

12 

9th  8 

8th 

7 

Not  Reported  2 

Misc. 

3 

10 

22 

Periods 

Per  Week 

Typewriting  I 

Typewriting  II 

Periods 

Schools 

Periods  Schools 

5 

6 

3  6 

2 

5 

5  .  2 

4 

5 

2  1 

3 

2 

Misc.  1 

1 

2 

10 

Misc. 

2 

22 

Length  of  Course 


Typewriting  I  Full  Year 
Typewriting  II     Full  Year 


CHAPTER  VIII 


3TEN0(3UPHT 

Stenography  was  quite  well  standardized  as  a  two-year  subject 
in  Fassachusetts.     It  was  given  in  ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  schools  for 
two  years  and  in  only  seventeen  per  cent  for  three  years.    Stenography  I 
was  usually  given  in  the  eleventh  year  and  Stenography  II  in  the  twelfth 
year.    Both  courses  were  given  for  five  periods  a  week  for  one  full  year. 

CONCLUSIONS ;    Authorities  are  generally  agreed  that  the  subject 
should  not  be  given  for  more  than  two  years,  so  seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
schools  had  superfluous  courses  in  stenography. 


1 

c 

c 

TABLE  IX 


32. 


STENOCa^APHY 
Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled 
Stenography  I  15,778 
Stenography  II  8,859 
Stenography  III  1.681 
26,318 

Schools  Giving  and  Not  Giving  Stenography 


Giving 

Not  G] 

Group  A 

84 

5 

Stenog-  Group  B 

100 

3 

raphy  I  Group  C 

34 

8 

Total 

218 

16 

Group  A 

86 

3 

Stenog-  Group  B 

95 

8 

raphy  IIGroup  C 

32 

10 

Total 

213 

21 

Stenog-      Group  A 

26 

63 

raphy  III  Group  B 

7 

96 

Group  C 

4 

38 

Total 

37 

197 

Per  Cent 
94. 5f. 
97.2^ 
81.0^ 
93725 
93.2^ 
95.0% 
76.25S 
91.1% 
29.2% 
6.8% 
9.5% 
15.8% 


Year  in  Which  Course  Yi'as  Given 


Stenography  I 


Stenography  II 


fear  Schools 

Per  Cent 

Year  Schools 

Per  Cent 

nth 

154 

73.4% 

12th 

154 

73.0% 

lOth 

42 

20.0% 

nth 

47 

22.2% 

11, 12th 

7 

3.3% 

11,12th 

9 

3.8% 

10,11th 

4 

1.9% 

10th 

2 

1.0% 

12th 

3 

210 

1.4% 

100.0% 

Not  re- 

211 

100.0% 

!Tot  re- 

ported 

2 

ported 

8 

218 

213 

stenography  III 
Year  Schools  Per  Cent 


12th  35 
Not  re- 
ported 2 
37 


Periods  Per  Y/eek 


stenography  I 
Periods  Schools  Per  Cent 


Stenography  II 


lent 


5 

194 

92.9^^ 

5 

191 

91.8% 

5 

29 

4 

8 

3.8% 

4 

11 

5.3% 

4 

2 

3 

4 

1.9% 

Misc. 

6 

2.9% 

Misc. 

4 

Fisc. 

3 

209 

1.4% 

100.0% 

Not  re- 

208 

100.0% 

Not  re- 

35 

Not  re- 

ported 

5 

ported 

2 

ported 

9 

218 

213 

37 

Stenography  III 
Periods  Schools  Per  Cent 
82 .9f? 

5.7% 
11.4% 
100.0% 


Per  Cent  of  Schools  Giving  Course  One  Full  Year 
Stenography  I  96.8% 
Stenography  II  100.0% 
Stenography  III  100.0% 


c 

CHAPTER  DC 


SALESMANSHIP  AND  RETAIL  SELLING 

Salesmanship  and  Retail  Selling  are  two  of  the  subjects  that  are 
recommended  by  many  as  subjects  that  should  be  encouraged  in  the  second- 
ary schools.    What  do  the  figures  for  Massachusetts  show?  Salesmanship 
was  given  in  less  than  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  schools  and  Retail  Selling 
was  given  in  less  than  four  per    cent  of  the  schools!      Clearly,  the  cur- 
riculum organizers  in  this  state  had  not  heeded  the  advice  of  commercial 
educational  authorities. 

An  examination  by  groups  shows  that  Salesmanship  was  taken  in 
only  twelve  per  cent  of  the  group  B  schools  and  five  per  cent  of  the 
group  C  schools ,  while  Retail  Selling  was  given  in  only  one  school  of 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-five  schools  in  groups  B  and  C. 

Retail  Selling  was  not  given  in  enough  schools  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions as  to  general  practices  in  length  of  course  and  grade  placement. 
Salesmanship  was  generally  offered  in  the  fourth  year  for  five  periods  a 
week.     In  twenty-five  schools  it  was  given  for  a  full  year  and  in  fourteen 
schools  it  was  given  for  one-half  year. 

COI'JCLUSICNS ;      The  Massachusetts  schools  have  fallen  down  sadly 
in  the  number  offering  Salesmanship  and  Retail  Selling.    The  group  B  and 
C  schools  are  particularly  at  fault  because  they  have  not  the  excuse  of 


expense  for  failure  to  offer  these  courses.  They  could  substitute  these 
courses  for  some  of  the  typewriting  and  stenography  courses  that  are  not 
so  important. 


TABLE  X 


35. 


SALESMANSHIP  AND  RETAIL  SELLING 

Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled 

Salesm-joiship  2,773 
Retail  Selling  728 


Salesman- 
ship 


Retail 
Selling 


Schools 

Giving  and  ITot 

Giving  Courses 

Giving 

Not  Giving 

Per  Cent 

Group  A 

23 

66 

25.9^ 

Group  E 

12 

91 

11.  6f. 

Group  C 

2 

40 

4.8<^ 

Total 

37 

197 

15.8% 

Group  A 

9 

80 

10,1% 

Group  B 

1 

102 

1.0% 

Group  C 

0 

42 

0.0% 

Total 

10 

224 

4.3% 

Retail  Selling  was  not  given  in  enough  schools  to  draw  any 
conclusions  about  the  number  of  periods,  length  of  course,  or  year  in 
which  course  was  given. 

Years  in  Which  Salesmanship  Was  Given 


Year 
12th 
11th,  12th 
11th 
10th 

Not  reported 


Schools 
23 
8 
3 
_2 
36 

 1 

37 


Per  Cent 
64.0% 
22.2% 
8.3% 
5.5% 
100.0% 


Periods  Per 

Veek  — 

Salesmanship 

Periods  Schools 

Per  Cent 

5 

25 

71.5% 

3 

4 

11.4% 

4 

4 

11.4% 

yisc . 

2 

5.7% 

35 

100.0% 

Not  reported 

2 
37 

Length  of  Salesmanship  Course 
Length  Schools  Per  Cent 

Full  Year  24  64.8% 

Half  Year  13  35.2% 

37  100.0% 


CHAPTER  X 
OFFICE  PRACTICE 

Office  Practice  is  a  subject  that  should  be  offered  for  at 
least  one  full  year  in  the  twelfth  year  of  school.     In  the  survey,  we 
find  that  it  was  offered  in  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  schools,  dropping 
off  from  fifty-one  per  cent  in  group  A  to  twenty-three  per  cent  in  group 
B  and  nine  per  cent  in  group  C .      The  group  B  and  group  C  schools  can  not 
offer  this  subject  as  extensively  as  the  larger  schools  because  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  supplying  machines  is  quite  heavy. 

The  course  is  quite  generally  given  in  the  twelfth  year  for 
five  periods  a  week,  but  in  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  schools  it  was  given 
for  only  one-half  year. 

CONCLUSIONS ;    Office  Practice  is  a  valuable  subject  in  these 
days  of  increased  use  of  machines  in  business.    Because  of  the  expense 
involved  it  could  not  be  expected  that  more  schools  would  give  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  schools  that  do  give  it  should  offer  it  for  at  least  one 
full  year,  because  a  half  course  is  of  little  value  in  this  subject. 


TABLE  XI 


OFFICE  PRACTICE 
Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  4,362 
Schools  Giving  and  Not  Giving 


Giving     Not  Giving    Per  Cent 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 
Total 


45 
E4 
_± 
73 


44 
79 
38 
161 


50.6^ 
23. 3^^ 

31.2fo 


Year  in  ViTiich  Course  V.'as  Given 


Year 


Schools 


Per  Cent 


12th 

11th 
11th, 12th 
10th, 11th 

Not  reported 


59 
6 
5 

_2 

72 

JL 
73 


82.0% 
8.3^ 
6.9'^ 

Too7o% 


Periods  Per  'Veek 


Periods 
5 
4 
3 
1 
2 
10 

Not  reporting 


Schools 
41 
9 

6 

5 

4 
_2 
67 

6 
73 


Per  Cent 
61,2% 

8.9% 
7.5% 
6.0% 
3.0% 
100.0% 


Length  of  Course 


Length 
Full  Year 
Half  Year 


Schools 
63 
10 
73 


Per  Cent 
86.3% 
13.7% 
100.0% 


1 

€ 

C 

38. 


CHAPTER  XI 


c  omrimc  ial  ar  ithivEtic 

According  to  the  authorities  conmiercial  arithraetic  should  be 

given  in  the  ninth  year  for  a  full  year.    Frank  C,  Touton,  Professor  of 

Education  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Southern  California,  expressed  this  Yiew 

1 

in  his  article  in  Kitson's  Problems  of  Secondary  Commercial  Education. 

Statistics  from  the  survey  show  that  this  subject  is  quite 
properly  organized,.    The  schools  agreed  in  over  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  cases  in  giving  Commercial  Arithmetic  in  the  ninth  year    for  five 
periods  a  week  for  one  full  year,    figures  from  the  junior  high  schools 
also  show  the  same  condition,  the  subject  being  taken  there  in  the  ninth 
grade  in  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  for  five  periods  a  week  in 
seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

CONCLUSIONS ;    There  is  no  criticism  to  offer  for  organization 
of  commercial  arithmetic  in  the  high  schools  as    revealed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts survey. 


# 


1.  Kitson,  Harry  D. ,  Editor,  Commercial  Education  in  Secondary  Schools, 
Boston:    Ginn  and  Company,  1929,  pp. 79-80. 


TABm  XII 
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COmiiiECIAL  ARITHLjliTIC 
Senior  and  Four-Yeur  High  Schools 
Kuinber  xinrolled 


Commercial 
Arithmetic  A 


Commercial 
Arithmetic  B 


Commercial 

Arithmetic 

A  9,291 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

B  1,416 
10,807 

Schools  Giving  and  Not  Giving 

Giving 

Not  Giving 

Per  Cent 

Group  A 

41 

48 

46.1^ 

Group  B 

55 

48 

53. 4f. 

Group  C 

10 

32 

23.855 

Total 

106 

128 

45. 3f, 

Group  A 

10 

79 

Group  B 

6 

97 

5,3% 

Group  C 

2 

40 

7.2% 

Total 

18 

216 

Commercial  Arithmetic 
A 


Year 

Schools 

Per  Cent 

9th 

71 

70.4% 

10th 

14 

13.8% 

11th 

10 

9.9% 

12th 

6 

5.9% 

101 

100.0% 

Not  reported 

5 

106 

Year  in  TThich  Courses  V/ere  Given 

Commercial  Arithmetic 
B 

Year         Schools  Per  Cent 

10th  8  53.3% 

12th  4  26.7% 

nth,  12th  _3  20.0% 

15  100. 05J 

Not  report- 
ed _3 
18 


Periods  Per  V»eek 


Periods 
5 
4 
2 
1 

Not  re- 
ported 


ommercial  Arithmetic 
A 

Per  Cent 


Schools 
88 
8 
3 
__2 
101 

5 


87.1% 
7.9% 
3.0% 
2.0% 
100.0% 


Commercial  Arithmetic 
B 

Schools 
10 
Z 
2 
_1 
15 

18 


Periods 
5 
3 
4 
2 

Not  reported 


Per  Cent 
66.7% 
15.3% 
13.3% 
6.7% 
100.0% 


106 


Coinmercial  Arithmetic-A 

Schools    Per  Cent 


Length  of  Course 

Commercial  Arithmetic-B 

Schools       Per  Cent 


Full  Year 
Half  Year 


91 
15 


85.8% 
14.2^ 


Full  Year 
Half  Year 


14 
4 


77. f 
22.; 


CHAPTM  XII 


COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Conmercial  Geography  is  one  of  the  social  business  subjects 
so  widely  recommended  by  commercial  educators.    Examination  of  the  s tat is 
tics  shows  that  it  was  taken  in  only  fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  schools, 
seventy-three  per  cent  in  group  A,  fifty-one  per  cent  in  group  B  and 
twenty-four  per  cent  in  group  C. 

The  course  was  generally  given  in  the  tenth  year  for  five 
periods  a  week.    Ninety-eight  of  the  schools  gave  it  for  a  full  year  and 
thirty  gave  it  for  one-half  year. 

CONCLUSIONS ;      The  subject  should  be  more  generally  offered 
and  more  study  should  be  given  to  determine  how  much  time  should  be  de- 
voted to  it. 


■ 

i 

tablh;  XIII 


COMt'IERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 
Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  —  15,849 
Schools  Giving  and  Not  Giving 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 
Total 


Giving 
65 
52 
10 
127 


Not  Giving 
24 
51 
32 
107 


Per  Cent 
73.0fo 
50.5^ 
23.6^ 
5475% 


Year  in  Which  Course  Was  Given 


Year 
10th 
11th 
9th 
12th 
11th,  12th 
10th,  11th 
9th,  10th 

Not  reported 


Periods 
5 
4 
3 
2 
10 

Not  reported 


Schools 
86 
15 
11 

4 

4 

3 

5 

126 

 1 

127 

Periods  Per  Week 

Schools 
80 
20 
16 
ft 

 1 

121 
6 


Per  Cent 

11.9% 
8.7% 
3.2% 
3.2% 
2.4% 
2.4% 
100.0% 


Per  Gent 
66.1% 
16.5% 
13.3% 
3.3% 
0.8% 
100.0% 


127 


Length 


Length  of  Course 
Schools 


Per  Cent 


Full  Year 
Half  Year 


97 
30 


76.4% 
23.6% 


CHAPTER  XIII 
COWL/!ERCIAL  LAW 

Commercial  Law  is  en  excellent  example  of  uncertainty  in  or- 
ganization of  a  course.    It  is  given  by  approximately  one-half  the  schools 
in  the  state.    Of  the  schools  that  gave  it  about  one-half  gave  it  as  a  full 
year  course  and  one-half  gave  it  as  a  half  year  course.    There  is  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  year  in  which  it  should  be  given  (it  was  given  in  the 
twelfth  year  in  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  schools)  nor  as  to  the 
number  of  periods  (it  was  given  five  periods  per  week  in  about  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  schools). 

The  subject  is  taught  in  eighty  per  cent  of  the  group  A  schools, 
thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  group  B  schools  and  nineteen  per  cent  of  the 
group  C  schools. 

CONCLUSIOXS ;    Obviously  this  subject  needs  careful  investiga- 
tion to  determine  its  status  in  the  high  school.    Such  a  lack  of  stc.n- 
dardization  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  survey  is  evidence  that  there 
is  no  agreement  as  to  the  amount  or    kind  of  material  to  be  given. 

The  group  B  and  group  C  schools  are  very  lax  in  not  giving 
this  highly  recommended  social  business  subject. 


TABLfc;  XIV 


4?, 


COmSiRCIAL  LAW 
Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  —  7,716 
Schools  Giving  and  Not  Giving 


Giving 

Not  Giving 

Per  Cent 

Group  A  72 

17 

81. Of^ 

Group  B  38 

65 

36.9/c 

Group  C  8 

34 

19.  Of. 

118 

116 

50. 5f. 

Year  in  VvTiieh  Course  Was 

Given 

Year 

Schools 

Per  Cent 

12th 

68 

62.4^ 

nth 

24 

22.0^ 

nth,  12th 

10 

9.2^ 

10th 

5 

4:.6fo 

10th,  nth 

2 

1.6% 

109 

100.055 

Not  reported 

9 

118 

Periods  Per  Week 


Periods 
5 
3 
4 
2 

2* 


Not  reported 


Schools 
69 
22 

8 

4 

2 

 2 

107 

11 
118 


Per  Cent 
64.5fa 
20.6fo 
7.4^ 
3.7f. 
1.9% 
1.9% 

ioo7o% 


Length 
Full  Year 
Half  Year 


Length  of  Course 

Schools 
59 
59 


Per  Cent 
50.0^ 
50.0^ 


1 


44. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
ECONOMICS 

Econonics  is  a  subject  that  ordinarily  is  given  by  the  social 
science  department  rather  than  the  commercial  department,  yet  it  is  such 
a  basic  study  for  any  business  training  that  it  was  thought  wise  to  in- 
clude it  with  the  commercial  subjects. 

As  was  expected  the  Economics  course  was  given  in  all  cases 
under  the  social  science  classification.     It  was  takken  by  7,836  pupils, 
which  places  it  ahead  of  Secretarial  Practice,  Retail  Selling,  Salesman- 
ship, and  Office  Practice.     It  was  given  in  the  twelfth  year  for  five 
periods  a  week  quite  generally.    The  schools  were  almost  equally  divided 
between  a  full  year  course  and  a  half  year  course  for  the  subject. 

CONCLUSIOKS :    Economics  is  a  basic  subject  in  commercial  edu- 
cation and  should  be  given  in  all  schools.    A.  0.  Colvin  recommends  that 

1 

it  be  required  of  all  commercial  students. 

The  length  of  the  course  should  depend  on  the  other  subjects 
connected    with  it.      A  series  of  courses  extending  through  the  four 
years  of  high  school  should  given  the  pupils  an  insight  into  the  funda- 
mentals of  finance  and  business  organization.    The  place  and  length  of 
the  economics  course  would  naturally  depend  on  the  amount  of  material 
alloted  to  it. 


1.  Colvin,  A.  0.,  "Modernizing  Secondary  Commercial  Education",  The 
Balance  Sheet,  January,  1931,  p. 140. 


TABLE  XV 
SCOI.OMICS 


Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  —  7,836 
Schools  Giving  and  Not  Giving 

Giving     Not  Giving     Per  Cent 


Group  A 
Group  B 
Group  C 
Total 


65 
37 

13 
115 


24 
66 
29 
119 


75.0% 
35.9^C 
31.0^ 
49.2% 


Years  in  ".Tiich  Course  V/as  Given 


Year 


12th 
11th 

11th,  12th 
T^isc. 

Not  reported 


Schools 

72 
19 
19 

3 

113 

 2 

115 


Periods 

5 
4 

3 

Misc. 


Periods  Per  V/eek 

Schools 

74 
18 
13 


111 

Not  reported   4 

115 


Length 

Full  Year 
Half  Year 


Length  of  Course 

Schools 

61 
54 

115 


Per  Cent 

63.7% 
16.8% 
16.8% 
2.7% 


100.0% 


Per  Cent 

66.7% 
16.2% 
11.7% 
5.4% 
100.0% 


Per  Cent 

53.0% 
47.0% 
100.0% 


CHAPTER  XV 
LTISCELLAIEOUS  SUBJECTS 


Cognizance  must  be  taken  of  a  number  of  other  business  subjects 
given  in  the  high  schools,  some  of  which  are  offered  in  very  few  schools 
although  they  are  highly  recommended. 

(a)  Penmanship.    Although  penmanship  is  included  on  the  state 
survey  under  commercial  subjects,  I  have  not  analyzed  the  statistics  on 
it  for  several  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  included  in  so  many 
other  subjects  such  as  Business  Practice,  Bookkeeping,  Business  English, 
etc.,  that  the  figures  do  not  show  the  extent  to  which  it  is  given.     It  is 
a  fundamental  took  for  business  that  should  be  given  as  part  of  another 
course  for  motivation.      Business  Practice  is  probably  the  best  course 
with  which  to  correlate  this  subject. 

(b)  Business  English.      This  subject  needs  more  investigation 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  subject  is  needed  by  pupils  taking  different 
curricula.      Over  1300  students  took  the  course  in  1932-1923,  which  was 
generally  given  in  the  twelfth  year,  five  periods  a  week  for  one  full 
year. 

(c)  Business  Organization.    This  course,  which  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  commercial  educators  was  taken  by  about  thirteen  hundred  pupils. 
It  was  in  a  very  unsettled  condition  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  opinion 
was  about  evely  divided  as  to  whether  the  course  should  be  given  in  the 


eleventh  or  twelfth  year  and  whether  it  should  be  given  for  a  full  year 

or  a  half  year.     It  is  a  valuable  course  for  commercial  students  cind  should 

be  given  much  more  widely. 

(d)  Office  Appliances.    This  course,  very  similar  to  Office 
Practice,  was  taken  by  about  eight  hundred  pupils.    }'\ich.  of  the  material 
overlaps  that  of  the  more  popular  course,  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  only  one  of  these  subjects  in  this  field. 

(e)  Clerical  Practice .    This  subject  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Clerical  Practice  given  in  the  Boston  schools  which  consists  of  Busi- 
ness Practice,  Penmanship,  and  Commercial  .Arithmetic)  covers  much  the  same 
field  as  Office  Practice  and  Office  Appliances,  v/ith  less  emphasis  on 
machine  operation  and  more  stress  on  business  routine.    The  material  given 
is  such  that  it  could  and  should  be  combined  with  Office  Practice  and  Office 
Appliances  into  one  course  instead  of  three. 

(f )  Secretaril  Practice.    About  eight  hundred  students  took  this 
subject,  which  was  given  as  a  full  year  course  in  the  twelfth  year,     it  is  a 
highly  technical  course  that  should  be  taken  only  by  those  who  are  taking 
the  secretarial  curriculum. 

(g)  Other  business  subjects  taken,  each  by  only  a  few  pupils 

included  the  following: 

Advertising  banking 

Commercial  Design  Filing 

History  of  Commerce       Commerce  and  industry 

Marketing 

Piling  is  best  combined  with  some  other  subject,  but  the  others 
should  all  be  offered  as  electives  when  the  program  permits.  .dvertising 
and  Marketing  are  recommended  by  many  authorities  and  should  be  offered 


r 

( 


much  more  frequently, 

(h)  Business  Ethics .    At  the  risk  of  seeming  facetious  in  sug- 
gesting that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  business  ethics  in  this  day  and  age, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  school  in  the  state  gave  a  course  in 
this  subject.    There  is  unquestioned  need  of  more  training  in  this  subject 
for  all  commercial  students,  but  the  material  can  probably  be  more  effec- 
tively presented  in  connection  with  other  courses. 


===== 

1  ' 
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49. 

Table  xvi 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 

Business 

Business    Office      Clerical*  Banking 

Secretarial 

English 

Organ.        Appli  Practice 

Practice 

Number 

- 

Enrolled 

1,313 

1,33b         B34               552  245 

786 

Schools 

Group  A 

11 

13             8                  5  4 

10 

Group  B 

3 

3             0  10 

9 

Group  C 

0 

0             0                  0  0 

1 

Year 

12tn 

lltn,12th    12th      11th  or  12th  12th 

12th 

Periods 

5 

5             4                  5  3 

5 

Length 

1  year 

^  and  1  year    1  year    1  year      1  year 

1  year 

*  Except 

in  Boston 

• 

r 


i 

50. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

COERELATION  OF  SUBJECTS 

One  of  the  features  noted  from  the  survey  was  the  difrerent 
combinations  of  subjects  that  were  given  as  separate  courses.      Table  aVII 
on  page  fifty-one  indicates  some  of  the  combinations  that  were  listed  on 
the  reports. 

1 

As  Lyon  says:      "Anyone  who  has  taught  economics,  commercial 
law,  industrial  history,  commercial  organization,  salesmanship,  history  of 
industry,  or  comercial  geography  or  who  has  studied  more  than  one  of  these 
subjects  knows  the  intimacy  with  which  the  subject  matter  is  interrelated." 

In  giving  subjects  that  are  so  closely  related  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  too  much  overlapping.     Judging  from  the  uncertainty  about 
the  lengths  of  the  courses  disclosed  by  the  survey  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  there  were  much  duplication  of  material. 


1.  Lyon,  Leverett  S.,  op.cit.,  p. 376. 


• 

c 
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TABLi!;  XVII 


51. 


CORRELATION  OF  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS* 
The  three  subjects  appearing  in  the  most  combinations  were 
Office  Practice,  Commercial  Law,  and  Penmanship. 


(1)    Office  Practice  combined  with 
Typewriting 
Filing 
Bookkeeping 
Salesmanship 
Secretarial  Practice 
Typewriting  and  Stenography 
Total 


Number  of  Times 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
_J. 
11 


(2)    Commercial  Law  combined  with  Nximber  of  Times 

Economics  3 

Salesmanship-Commercial  Arithmetic  2 

Business  English  2 

Business  Organization  1 

Civil  Government  _1 

Total  9 


(3)  Penmanship  combined  with 
Business  Practice 
Spelling 

Commercial  Arithmetic- 
Business  Practice 
Rapid  Calculation 
Bookkeeping 
Business  English 
Total 

Other  Combinations 


Number  of  Times 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
_1 
9 


Stenography  and  Filing 
Business  Organization  and  Advertising 
Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping 
Secretaril  Practice  and  Typewriting 
Retail  Selling-I'arketing-Advertising 
Business  Practice  and  Typewriting 
Business  Practice  and  Commercial  Geography 
Commercial  Geography  and  Business  English 
Commercial  Geography  and  Economics 
Economics  and  Problems  of  Democracy 

*  The  correlations  indicated  above  are  only  those  that  appeared  in  the  sur- 
vey —  there  was  undoubtedly  much  correlation  which  only  an  examination 
of  subject  material  would  reveal. 


Boston  University 
School  of  Education 
Library 


CHAPTER  XVII 


GilNiiRAL  CONCLUSIONS  FROM  ANALYSIS  OF  SURVEY 

Analysis  of  the  Massachusetts  survey  by  subjects  has  shown 
that  the  public  high  schools  in  this  state  have  not  followed  the  precepts 
of  the  authorities  on  commercial  education  in  the  organization  of  their 
courses.      The  schools  were  especially  lax  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  Although  commercial  educators  are  practically 
unanimous  in  decrying  the  over-emphasis  of 
stenography,  bookkeeping  and  typewriting, 
these  three  subjects  were  offered  in  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  schools  while  no  other 
subject  was  given  in  more  than  fifty-five  per 
cent  of  the  schools. 

(2)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  salesmanship  and 
retail  selling  were  highly  recommended  sub- 
jects, they  were  given  in  less  than  sixteen 
per  cent  and  four  per  cent  of  the  schools 
respectively. 

(3)  V/ith  the  exception  of  commercial  geography, 
usually  given  in  the  tenth  year,  no  social 
business  subjects  were  generally  offered  in 
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the  ninth  and  tenth  years,  although  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  educators  is  that  these 
subjects  should  be  given  in  the  first  two 
years  of  high  school. 

(4)  All  subjects  involving  the  use  of  office  machines, 
except  typewriting,  were  given  in  the  eleventh 

or  twelfth  year.    This  means  that  the  pupils  who 
dropped  out  after  the  first  two  years  of  high 
school  had  had  no  experience  with  office  machines, 
although  it  would  have  helped  them  in  gaining  a 
start  in  business. 

(5)  The  general  lack  of  agreement  as  to  length  of 
courses,  number  of  periods  per  week,  and  year 
given,  indicates  that  the  subjects  have  not 
been,  well  organized.    The  great  variety  of  com- 
binations of  subjects  into  courses  bears  out  this 
statement  and    shows  that  there  was  probably 
much  overlapping  of  material. 

Although  the  courses  in  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  sten- 
ography  are  apparently  in  general  better  organized  than  the  other  courses, 
Lyon  expresses  an  opinion  to  the  contrary  which  I  suspect  is  very  close 
to  the  truth:      "There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  two- 
year  courses  in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewriting  have  been  empha- 
sized for  administrative  reasons.    Our  study  has  shovm  that  business  coll- 
eges throughout  the  country  give  much  more  intensive  courses  in  these 


1.  Lyon,  Leverett  S. ,  op.  cit.,  p. 358. 


( 
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technical  subjects,  and  so  far  as  the  technical  training  is  concerned,  these 
colleges  appear  to  turn  out  a  product  quite  equal  to  that  which  the  public  hijgh 
school  produces.      There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  same  work  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  in  high  schools.    Furthermore,  and  perhaps 
more  to  the  point,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  careful  study  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  pro- 
ficiency in  these  technical  subjects." 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  from  the  wholesale  criticisn 
made  of  the  Massachusetts  high  schools  that  they  are  the  worst  in  the  coun- 
try, or  that  they  are  worse  than  any  other  high  schools.    A  comparison  of  the 
enrollments  of  pupils  in  commercial  courses  of  the  senior  high  schools  in 
California  in  1930  with  the  enrollments  in  Massachusetts  in  193E,  is  indi- 
cated in  Table  XIX  on  page  fifty-six. 
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TABLE  XVIII 


SUmj^Y  OF  FA3S...CHUSETTS  SURVEY 


Per  Cent  of  Schools  Giving  Subjects 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

All 

Schools 

Business  Practice 

47.2:^ 

49.5^9 

Z6.2fo 

46.6?^ 

Bookkeeping  I 

96.6 

94.2 

71.5 

91.0 

Bookkeeping  II 

95.5 

81.6 

54.8 

82.0 

Bookkeeping  III 

61.7 

14.6 

7.2 

31.2 

Typewriting  I 

96.6 

97.2 

88.1 

95.5 

Typewriting  II 

95.5 

97.2 

78.6 

93.2 

Typewriting  III 

72.0 

51.5 

26.2 

54.7 

Stenography  I 

94.5 

97.2 

81.0 

93.2 

Stenography  II 

93.2 

95.0 

76.2 

91.1 

Stenography  III 

29.2 

6.8 

9.5 

15.8 

Secretarial  Practice 

11.3 

8.7 

2.4 

8.6 

Retail  Selling 

10.1 

1.0 

0.0 

4.3 

Sales 

25.9 

11.6 

4.8 

15.8 

Office  Practice 

50.6 

23.3 

9.5 

31.2 

Conanercial  Arithmetic  A 

46.1 

53.4 

23.8 

45.3 

Commercial  -.rithnetic  B 

11.3 

5.8 

4.8 

7.2 

Cornmercial  Geography 

73.0 

50.5 

23.8 

54.3 

Commercial  Law 

.81.0 

36.9 

19.0 

50.5 

Economics 

73.0 

35.9 

31.0 

49.2 

r 

TABLE  XIX 


COMPARISON  OF  i.:as3aceu3i:tts  and 

CALIFORNIA  EISOLU.SNTS  IN  ZOIMLRCIAL  COURSES 

MASSACnaSETTS  CALIFORNIA 


TvTDewrit  inc 

42,E65 

43 , 443 

Bookkeeping 

34,376 

21,026 

Stenography 

26,318 

18,377 

Business  Practice 

8,525 

10,860 

Commercial  Law 

7,716 

4,237 

Conmercial  Geography 

15,849 

5,501 

Coimnercial  Arithmetic 

10,807 

4,383 

Salesmanship 

2,773 

3,608 

Office  Practice 

4,362 

3,394 

Business  English 

1,313 

2,975 

Advertising 

 » 

1,077 

Machine  Calculation 

 ♦ 

1,031 

Secretarial  Practice 

786 

962 

Penmanship 

 # 

771 

Retail  Selling 

728 

682 

Business  Organization 

1,338 

593 

Commercial  and  Industrial  History 

 ♦ 

565 

Money  and  Banking 

245 

312 

*  Less  than  200  pupils  enrolled. 
,f  See  page  46. 


1.  From  Massachusetts  High  School  Survey,  1932-1933,  figures  compiled  by 
the  author. 

2.  Haynes,  Benjamin  R.  "The  Keed  of  a  Teacher  Training  Program  in  Business 
Education,  Vol.  YI,  1930,  p.  154,  The  California  Quarterly  of  Secondary 
Education.    Report  for  biennium  ending  June  30,  1930.    Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Education,  State  of  California,  I.  V;.  Kilby.     (Reported  by  291 
regular  four-year  and  senior  high  schools  in  the  State  of  California. 
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CHAFTER  XVIII 


THE  REANING  OF  TKS  TERM  "CURRICUIUM" 


As  every  educator  will  admit,  the  ideal  situation  in  education 
would  exist  if  each  pupil  could  take  the  course  best  suited  to  him.  Un- 
fortunately, administrative  difficulties  make  it  Lmpossible  to  achieve  this 
ideal.    However,  administrative  authorities  have  developed  several  devices 
which  help  them  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties.     One  of  the  devices 
is  the  curriculum,  which  makes  administration  easiar  by  treating  pupils  as 
groups  rather  than  as  individuals. 

The  following  definition  of  ciarriculum  from  the  Massachusetts 
survey  of  high  schools  for  the  school  year  1932-1933  points  out  the  "group" 
features:    A  curriculum  is  "an  arrangement  of  courses,  required  and  elec- 
tive, designed  to  meet  the    needs  of  a  particular  group  of  pupils.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  commercial  curriculum  rather  than  the  commercial  course."  ^ 

In  large  schools  the  cijrricula  are  further  split  up,  these  sub- 
divisions also  being  called  curricula.    For  instance,  the  commercial  cur- 
riculum might  be  divided  into  the  bookkeeping  curriculvmi  and  the  secret aria 
curriculum. 

Walters  classifies  the  types  of  curricula  as  follows:      la]  core 
curriculum, ( b)  one-way  curriculum,  (c)  two-way  (or  more)  curriculum.  A 
core  curriculum  is  one  in  which  several  core  subjects  or  constants  are  re- 


ISurvey  of  High  Schools,  Massachusetts,  1932-1933. 

2.  "alters,  P.O.,  "Curriculum  T'aking."    The  Balance  Sheet,  May  1933, p. 394. 
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quired  of  all  pupils  and  all  the  rest  of  the  subjects  are  electives.  In 
one-way  curriculum,  variables,  subjects  required  of  students  in  a  particu- 
lar curriculum,  are  required  in  addition  to  the  core  subjects.     In  a  dif- 
ferentiated or  two-way  (or  more)  curriculum  the  curriculiun  is  subdivided 

into  branches  such  as  the  selling  and  bookkeeping  curricula. 

1 

As  Vialters  says,     the  core  curriculum  with  electives  is  better 
than  the  other  two  types  in  theory,  but  it  needs  a  good  guidance  program 
in  order  to  be  successful.    The  one-way  and  two-way  curricula  have  fewer 
electives  than  the  core  curriculum. 

The  programs  of  study  of  thirty-three  schools  were  analyzed. 
All  of  the  schools  were  in  Group  A  and  all  of  the  programs  were  as  recent 
as  1932 


1.  "^alters,    R.  j.  ,  loc.cit. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

DIVISIONS  OF  CUREICULA  OFFERED 

Of  the  thirty-three  programs  of  study  examined,  sixteen  had 
two-way  or  more  curricula.    The  divisions  of  these  curricula  were  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  bookkeeping  and  stenography,  with  fourteen  schools 
having  both  these  divisions  and  no  other  curriculum  being  mentioned  more 
than  once,  except  General  Clerical  which  was  offered  by  six  schools.  J. 
L.  Higgins  found  about  the  same  situation  to  exist  in  Connecticut  as  the 
follov;ing  figures  taken  from  twenty-five  courses  of  stud;'-  illvistrate: 

Number  of  Times 


Stenographic 
Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
General  Business 
Elementary  Business 
General  Clerical 
Commercial-normal 
Salesm::aiship 


£1 
16 
6 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 


This  arrangement  of  the  curricula  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
all  comrercial  educational  authorities.    They  are  practically  unanimous 
in  stating  that  not  only  should  two  other  divisions  be  added  to  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  —  salesmanship  and  general  clerical  —  but  that  these  two 
subdivisions  should  be  given  more  prominence  than  either  bookkeeping  or 
stenography. 


1.  Higgins,  J.  I,,  '^urvey  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Connecticut,  Boston  University,  School  of  2duc:-ition,  193E,  p. 46 
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The  niiinber  of  subdivisions  of  the  curTiculum  cannot  be  carried 
too  far  v.'ithout  causing  problems  of  administration.     One  author  suggests 


fourteen  subdivisions  of  the  curriculum  as  follows: 


{ 1 ) 

XJ\J\JZ^     QLX\X    l\  \^  \^  KJ  x  yji  IVCC^Xllps 

(2) 

Specialized  Clerking 

(2) 

Civil  Service 

14) 

Secretarial 

15) 

Stenographic 

(6) 

General  Business 

(7) 

Rural  Business 

(8) 

Buying 

19) 

Foreign  Trade 

(10) 

Transport at  ion 

(11) 

Financial 

(12) 

V/holesaling 

(13) 

Advertising 

(14) 

Retail  Selling 

Of  course,  it  is  not  practical  for  any  school  to  have  such  an 
elaborate  program  as  that,  but  impractical  as  it  is,  it  emphasizes  the 
important  fact  that  there  are  many  other  phases  of  business  than  bookkeep- 
ing and  stenography. 

The  over-emphasis  of  bookkeeping  and  stenography  in  the  pro- 
grams of  study  illustrates  once  riore ,  as  did  the  statistics  of  the  enroll- 
ments in  the  subjects,  that  the  schools  have  not  been  offering  the  pupils 
the  kind  of  curricula  that  they  need. 


1.  ?'arvin,  C.H.  Commercial  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  Yor^,  1922,  pp. 154-155. 
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COURSES  OFFERED  Al^lL  REQUIRED 

As  might  be  predicted,  the  coiirses  required  in  the  bookkeeping 
and  stenographic  curricula  were  chiefly  the  three  old  stand-bys  of  the 
commercial  curriculum:  bookkeeping,  type^Triting  and  stenography. 

In  the  bookkeeping  curricula,  the  subjects  required  by  the 
majority  of  the  schools  ^vere  as  follows:    Business  Practice  and  Cotjmercial 
Arithmetic  (in  the  ninth  year),  three  ye-^rs  of  bookkeeping  and  tv;o  yeurs 
of  typewriting,  beginning  in  the  tenth  year,  and  either  a  half  or  a  full 
year  of  commercial  geography  in  the  tenth  year.    Commercial  Law  and 
Economics  were  either  required  or  electives  as  half-year  courses  in  i.iost 
of  the  sixteen  differentiated  curricula  studies. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Pr.ictice  were  also  required 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  stenographic  curricula,  along  with  two  yejirs  of 
typewriting,  starting  in  the  tenth  year,  two  years  of  stenography,  starting 
in  the  eleventh  year,  and  a  half  or  full  year  of  commercial  geography  in 
the  tenth  year,    a  second  year  of  bookkeeping  was  offered  or.  required  in 
the  eleventh  year,  as  was  a  half  year  of  commercial  law  in  the  twelfth 
year. 

The  chief  criticism  of  these  requirements  is  that  bookkeeping 
is  required  far  too  much.    Authorities  are  agreed  that  two  years  of  book- 
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keeping  are  enough  in  the  high  school  and  some  declare  that  one  year 
should  be  sufficient. 

An  examination  of  the  table  on  the  next  page  reveals  some  in- 
teresting facts.     In  the  first  place,  no  commercial  subject  is  a  constant 
although  educational  authorities  outside  of  the  commercial  department  are 
gradually  beginning  to  admit  that  all  pupils  should  be  taught  something 
about  business.    The  rapidly  growing  business  practice  course  is  the  sub- 
ject thit  has  the  greatest  possibility  of  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  consti^t. 

Bookkeeping  and  typewriting  dominate  the  variables  in  the  com.- 
mercial  curriculiom,  with  commercial  geography  being  the  only  social  busi- 
ness subject  to  be  required  very  often.    Commercial  geography  and  business 
practice  each  occur  three  times  as  variables  in  other  curricula,  while 
economics,  typewriting  I  and  bookkeeping  I  are  the  leading  electives  in 
non-commercial  curricula. 

This  analysis  of  al  1  the  divisions  of  the  commercial  curricula 
reveals,  as  did  the  analysis  of  the  bookkeeping  and  stenographic  curricula, 
that  the  technical  subjects  have  been  overstressed,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  social  business  subjects. 
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CONST.^S,  VARIABLES  Alii)  ELl-CTIVIS 
TEE  L'A33ACriJoiTTS  IIIGII  SCHOOLS 
PRGffit^iS  OF  Srul/IES 

Number  of  Programs  of  3tudie3  Anvilyzed  —  33 
Constants 

English     (usually  for  four  years) 
American  History 
Physical  Training 

Variables  in  the  Commercial  Curricula 


Comtnercial  Subjects 

Schools 

Non-Commercial  Subjects 

Schools 

Bookkeeping  I 

27 

Community  Civics 

11 

Commercial  Geography 

22 

Science 

10 

Typewriting  I 

21 

History 

6 

Business  Practice 

12 

Problems  of  Democracy 

3 

Typewriting  II 

12 

Stenography  I 

11 

Commercial  Law 

10 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

10 

Bookkeeping  II 

9 

Economics 

9 

Commercial  Variables  in  Other  Curricula 


Schools 


Subject 

Business  Practice 
Commercial  Geography 

Commercial  ]Clectives  in  Other  Curricula 


3 
3 


Subject 

Economics 
Typewriting  I 
Bookkeeping  I 
Commercial  Law 
Typewriting  II 
Commercial  Geography 
Stenography  I 
Bookkeeping  II 
Stenography  II 
Business  Organization 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Business  Practice 
Business  English 


Schools 

18 
17 
15 
12 
10 
10 

9 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 


CHAPTER  XXI 


REG  OilEffl^IDAT  IONS 

As  a  result  of  this  study  of  coimnercial  education  in  the  high 
schools  of  I.Tassachusetts ,  I  have  three  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  improve 
ment  of  the  situation  in  this  state.     They  cire  as  f ollov/s : 

(1)  A  supervisor  of  commercial  education  should  be 
appointed  by  the  state. 

The  lack  of  standardization  in  practically  all 
courses  indicates  a  lack  of  unity  in  thought 
that  can  be  overcome  only  by  leadership.    A  man 
whose  sole  duty  was  to  improve  commercial  edu- 
cation in  this  state  could  achieve  that  leader- 
ship. 

(2)  A  less  obvious  conclusion,  that  becomes  more 
evident  on  due  consideration,  is  that  the  schools 
need  to  give  attention  to  improving  their  guid- 
ance programs. 

A  good  guidance  program  would  cut  down  the  hordes 
of  pupils  taking  bookkeeping  and  stenography 
through  instruction  as  to  the  relative  oppor- 
tunities in  different  occupations  and  it  would 
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aid  in  the  formation  of  better  courses  by 
the  information  it  would  furnish  from  oc- 
cupational surveys,  job  analyses,  ?ind 
follow-up  studies. 
(3)  Thirdly,  I  recommend  that  two  new  courses  be 
developed:  both  to  be  given  in  the  tenth  year: 
(a)  Junior  Business  Organization,  a  course 
designed  to  meet  the  need  for  another  social 
business  subject  in  the  lower  grades  and  to 
give  the  pupils  some  early  training  in  sales- 
manship, a  training  that  would  be  valuable  to 
all,  particularly  to  those  who  nigrht  have  to 
drop  out  after  the  tenth  year,     (b)  Junior 
Clerical  Practice,  a  course  designed  to  give 
the  students  some  early  training  in  office 
routine  and  particularly  to  teach  them  to 
operate  calculating  and  other  simple  machines , 
knowledge  that  is  very  helpful  to  anybody  start- 
ing out  in  business. 
As  a  result  of  the  study  I  have  also  composed  a  tentative  com- 
mercial curricul\im  which  appear  on  the  next  page.    As  with  all  proposed 
curricula  many  faults  can  be  found  with  it.     It  probably  is  not  even  a  good 
program,  but  it  is  better  than  the  curricula  that  have  been  in  common  use 
in  this  state  and  emphasizes  some  of  the  points  in  which  the  program  most 
needs  improvement. 
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PROPOSED  COWMERCL'iL  CURI.ICULA 

9th  year                 Same  for  All  Divisions  Units 

Business  Practice  4 

(including  ConinierGial  .Vrithmetic) 
Commercial  Geography  3 
General  Science  4 
English  4 
Physical  Training  1 

10th  year                 Same  for  All  Divisions  Units 

Junior  Business  Organization  4 
Bookkeeping  I  3 
English  4 
Physical  Training  1 
Junior  Clerical  Practice  4 

11th  year 

General  Clerical    Salesmanship    Bookkeeping  Stenographic 

English                 4    English         4    English             4    English  4 
Economics              3    Salesmanship4    Eookkeepingll  4    Type7;riting  I  4 
Physical  Trainingl    Economics      3    Jiiconomics         3    Stenography  I  4 
Elective                8    Phys.  Trng.  1    Phys.  Trng.      1    Phys.  Trng.  1 
(5  must  be  in          Elective       4    Elective           4    Econcmics  3 
business) 

12th  year 

Business  Eng.        3    Business  Eng. 3  Business  Eng.  3    Business  i:.ng.  3 
Americ:in  Hist.      4    Amer.  Hist.     4  Amer.  Hist.      4    Amer.  Hist.  4 
Phys.  Trng.           1    "^hys.  rrng.     1  Phys.  Trng.      1    Phys.  Trng.  1 
Elective                8    Het.  Selling  4  Cora'l.  Law       4    Typewritingll  4 
(5  must  be  in           Elective         4  Elective           4    Stenographyll  4 
business ) 

Electives 

All  courses  in  school 
Commercial  electives  should  include  the  following  if  possible:* 

Banking                               Office  Practice 
Advertising                        Secretarial  Practice 
Marketing                          History  of  Commerce 

*These  should  be  in  addition  to  the  other  commercial  subjects  listed  above. 
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(iood,  a,  1.  Director,  Secondary  Commercial  Education,  buffalo.  New  York 

Earned,  William  E,  Head  of  Department  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 
Columbia 

Kitson,  Harry  0.  Frofessor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

Lomax,  Paul  S,  f^rofessor  of  Education,  New  York  University,  Editor, 
journal  of  Business  Eaucation. 

Long,  Forrest  E.  Professor  of  Education,  few  York  University. 

Nichols,  if.  G.  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard. 

Nixon,  Howard  K.  Lecturer  at  Columbia  University. 

Proctor,  vrilliam  l\  Professor  of  Education,  Stanford  University 

Shields,  h.  G.  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Business ,  Chicago  University. 

Sproul,  A.  Hugh  Director  of  Training  of  Commercial  Teachers,  State 
Normal  Schools,  Salem. 

Teuton,  Frank  C.    Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Southern 
California 


Y/alters,  R.  G.  Director  of  Teacher  Training  and  Personnel  Officer,  Grove 
City  College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania 

Teidler,  7/,  C.  Dean  of  College  of  Commerce,  Professor  of  Marketing,  Ohio 
State  University, 

Zelliott,  2.  A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Denver. 


DEFINITIONS 


Social  Business  oubjects    presentation  of  "comprehensive  view  of  the  social 
significance  of  business  and  the  business  enterprise."  Lyon  p. 368 

Business  Education  is  "fundamentally  a  program  of  education  that  had  to 
do  with  the  acquisition,  conservation  and  spending  of  wealth." 
Lomax,  "Commercial  Teaching  Problems , "p. 7. 

Commercial  Education    "The  term  'commercial  education*  is  used  to  include 
that  education  and  training  which  prepares  specifically  for  an 
understanding  of  the  relationships  and  the  performance  of  acti- 
vities in  business."    Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Bulletin  1928,  No. 4,  Commercial  Education  in  1924-1926, 
J.  0.  Malott. 


Course    "A  systematic  arrangement  of  material  selected  from  a  particular 
field  of  knowledge;  for  example,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  the 
bookkeeping  course,  but  we  should  not  say  *the  commercial 
course'  "  .    Bullock  and  Higgins ,  p. 202. 

Curriculum    Orderly  arrangnent  of  courses,  for  different  pupils,  through 
a  number  of  years  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  definite  goal; 
for  example,  the  stenographic  or  salesmanship  curriculiom. 
Bullock  and  Higgins,  p. 202. 

Program  of  Studies    is  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  entire  list  of  acti- 
vities in  high  schools.     It  includes  all  the  curricula  of  the 
school. 

Job  Analysis    "consists  of  breaking  up  a  job  into  its  component  elements 
to  determine  the  exact  steps  in  the  process  of  training  for 
that  job."  Harap.  260. 

Commercial  Education    "that  form  of  instruction  that  both  directly  and 
indirectly  prepares  the  future  business  man  for  his  calling". 
Dr.  Ilerrick  in  Beckert's  January,  1934,  article.  The  Balance 
Sheet,  p. 207. 

Constant    A  subject  required  of  all  students  regardless  of  what  curricu- 
lum they  are  following.    Wlaters,  p. 3. 

Elective    A  subject  not  required  of  students  in  any  curriculum  but  which 
may  be  chosen  for  study  if  students  so  desire.    Walters,  p. 3 

Variable    A  subject  required  of  all  students  following  a  certain  curricu- 
lum but  not  required  of  all  students  in  a  school.  Example; 
p>ir.T»thand  in  SeGrfit.i-rial  Curriculum^  Walters ,  p.S^,  
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